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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE CORPORATION 


Corporation of The Metropolitan Museum 

\rt will be held in the Board Room of 

he Museum on Monday afternoon, Janu- 

ary twenty-first, 1935, at half past four 

lock. Reports of the Trustees on the 

transactions of the vear 1934 will be pre- 

ng to the activ- 

ties of the Museum will be given. After 
1¢ formal meeting tea will be served. 


/ 
f 


JAPANESE COSTUME: NO ROBES 
AND BUDDHIST VESTMENTS 


\ special exhibition of Japanese theatri 
cal (NG) costumes and Buddhist vestments 


will open in Gallery DO on February 19 
after a private view for Members on Febru 
ary 18 and will continue through April 15 
In addition to robes from the Museum’s col- 
lection, the exhibition will include notable 
examples from other collections in_ this 
country and sixteen robes from several of 
the most important collections in Japan. A 
brief catalogue will be published on the 
asion of the exhibition 


\ WHISTLER CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION 


On January 5 an exhibition of prints in 
various media by James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler, selected from the Museum’s col- 
lection, was opened to the public in the four 
small print galleries (IX. 37-40). 

Whistler was born in 1834 and he died in 
1903. At his death, and for some time be- 
fore and after, he was beyond doubt the 
most widely discussed English-speaking 
artist of his period. In this country he has 
always been thought of and referred to as 
an American artist, but the obvious fact 
is that in everything except the somewhat 
extrinsic matters of birth, ancestry, and cit- 
izenship, he was a member of the British 
school. His work as an artist was all done 
without the boundaries of the United States, 
a country he left in 1855, when barely ol 


tth annual meeting of the 
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age, and to which he never returned. Should 
it ever be necessary to be more precise in a 
classification of his work, he will probably 
figure as a vounger “‘pre-Raphaelite’ who, 
unlike his fellows, had been strongly affected 
bv such diverse, and at the time little known 
and less relished, foreigners as the rough 
French reahst Courbet and the dandiacal 
Japanese print makers. It is not beyond 
possibility that the storms of opinion that 
raced over his work were to some extent 
caused by the failure of the British public 
to accept the audacity, and with it the fre- 
quent success, of his novel synthesis of 
points of view then so uncomfortable and 
exotic. In France his work caused no such 
tempests in the artistic teapots as it did in 
that England where Ruskin, the great ful- 
minator of artistic opinion, could seriously 
write a many-volumed work on Modern 
Painters and mention no Continental artists 
of later date than the seventeenth century. 

Phat Whistler was perhaps the only 
eminent painter of the British school in the 
second half of the nineteenth century who 
devoted any material part of his time and 
endeavor to the making of etchings and 
lithographs, and certainly the only one who 
as a print maker had any following in either 
France or this country, is to be explained 
by his early vears in France, where all 
painters dabbled in such things, and by the 
fact that as technically a foreigner in Eng- 
land he felt exempt from certain professional 
taboos to which the native born were rig 
idlv held 


lhanks to the pervasion of his prints, he 


became, towards the end of his life, of all 
contemporary artists the one best known 
to the American audience. While his per- 
sonality and the stories about him amused 
and interested evervbody, his work provided 
material for incessant discussion. If ad- 
miration frequently verged on uncritical 
worship, bewilderment and its attendant 
dislike were almost equally strong. His 
witty apothegms provided easy rules for 
aesthetic judgment, and his writings "de- 
lighted alike the malicious and the lovers of 
racy English. To a community emerging 
through discussion into aesthetic self-con- 
sciousness, his work and his doctrine were 
priceless boons, but the reasons that made 


them such also made dispassionate judg- 
ment of them and their importance impossi- 
ble 

' 4Today Whistler is with the artists who 
lie beyond the great divide of modern 
thought, but his personality was so vivid, 
and the gossip about him remains so insis- 
tent, that it is sometimes difficult to realize 
the fact. He is not of today, but neither has 
he taken his position in the vanishing lines 
of historic perspective. His work has thus 
the crepuscular charm of things that, being 
neither past nor present, have still to achieve 
permanency. 

Whatever the final opinion of Whistler’s 
accomplishment may be, the work that em- 
bodies it should be of peculiar interest to 
us at the present moment. Fifty, even thirty, 
vears ago his work was actual with all the 
acrimony that accompanies discussion of 
ultimate and undemonstrable things. To- 
day, but a short generation later, our faiths 
In aesthetic salvation turn on other issues, 
and we are discussing with equal heat and 


glack of amenity whole series of problems 


and values then utterly unknown. May 
it not possibly be that there is a lesson to 
be drawn from it all? That our task should 
be of patient understanding rather than 
f dogmatic certainty? Galileo had occa- 
sion to sav “Eppur si muove!” but now 


it would appear that perhaps both sides to 
that discussion had disregarded essential 


facts. 


WittiAM M. Ivins, JR. 


NEW ACCESSIONS OF 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH AND 
SWEDISH DECORATIVE ARTS 


Several examples of contemporary Euro- 
pean decorative arts have recently been 
purchased through the kdward C. Moore 
Jr., Gift Fund.! Included among these new 
accessions are three handsome pieces of sil- 
verware designed by Jean E. Puiforcat. In 
his regard for the essential quality of his 
material, in his emphasis on form and pro- 
portion, and in his avoidance of naturalistic 
decoration, Puiforcat works in the present- 


1 Shown this month in the Room of Recent 


Accessions 
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lav tradition. A leading French silversmitl bon box which possesses the austere lines so 
he has for several years been represented 1 widely adopted in postwar Germany and 
the Museum's coll n | number o Scandinavia. Contrasting in design with the 
pieces.2 Our new QuISsItiol ire typi bonbon box is a dish of pleasant propor 

;most recent work, a characteristic ex tions, the shape of which ts reminiscent of 

mple being a beaker ibtle in forn . il prototvpes. The last object in this 

ef decoration row of crvstal balls ou roup by Fleming is a hand mirror with 

rted around t b Puiftorcat thus jou mple, well-placed ornament 
sparkling crvst | nad | hl polished sil CT | KCWI1SEe O] Swedish provenance are two 

na strikingly effective union. He uses thi pieces of glassware from the Orretors manu- 
same combination of materials in a rather factor lhe Museum already owns Orr 
large, handsome bowl which, Ike the fors glass designed by Edward Hald and 

iker, 1s devoid of elaborate ornament Simon Gate, but it has until now possessed 
Six curved segments of amber-colored glass no specimen of the work of Viktor Lind 

‘ 
ILVER DISH DESIGNED BY ERIK FLEMING 
SWEDISH, CONTEMPORARY 
however, are attached to the base, appar- — strand, who has recently become associated 
ently as supports, although actually their with this establishment. The more unusual 
chief function ts decorative. Another beaker of the two pieces is a rectangular vase of 
by Puiforcat 1s designed with great distin brownish purple glass, which deepens in 
tion of form and with the simplicity that is color towards the base. A panther 1s repre- 
so fitting for a vessel of this tvpe sented on each of the four sides in a ditfer- 

[here are also four striking examples of — ent pose. A vase of the same design ts in it 
Swedish silverware, the first to be added to the collection of the National Museum in p 
the Museum’s collection of contemporary Stockholm. Also by Lindstrand is another Oo 
decorative arts. They are the work of Erik vase, of clear glass with fluent contours; the S 
Fleming, artistic director of the Borgila engraved ornament consists of a kneeling a 
Studio in Stockholm and one of the most girl with a child on her shoulders W 
skillful and distinguished of Swedish de [he collection of Swedish ceramics 1s 1n- p. 
signers. Fleming’s original talent 1s evident creased by the addition of an attractive 0) 
in each of the new pieces. Perhaps his most vase made in the Gustafsberg manufactory Cl 
pleasing work in this group is the small cir- — after the design of Wilhelm Kage. It is of a 
cular dish illustrated, of exquisite propor- tvpe called Argenta ware because of the use 
tions and decorated with handles composed — of silver-colored ornament, which in this 
of cleverly conventionalized flower forms case Is set against a glaze of mottled green 
Of equal distinction is the handsome bon- The first example of this model, it illus- 

OEE ee re ee trates with what success the Swedes are H 
dete canker 6 sed in 102%. These objects Producing well-designed and inexpensive pl 
mav be seen in Gallerv [8 objects for hous« hold decot ition. pe 





. 
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René Lalique was one of the leading fig- 
ures in L’Art nouveau movement of several 
decades ago, and he remains today a highly 
effective designer in glass. We have pur- 
chased a necklace by this skillful and imag- 
inative artist Which consists of crystal glass 
curiously fashioned in the torm of lovebirds 
resting on tooth-like motives. The birds are 
arranged in confronted pairs on a silver 
chain, In a manner suggesting certain prim- 


ing the finest work of its kind. Two of th 
examples, cravats of Milanese workmanship 
were made in the eighteenth century. The 
third 1s a flounce of English Honiton lace of 
the nineteenth century 

The cravats, which measure 161% inches 
by 1034 inches, show a design of delicat 
floral scrolls. The unusual feature of the 
work is the exceeding fineness of the fabric, 
which, small as is the scale, shows all the 





DETAIL OF HONITON 


itive necklaces. It is, however, a highly so- 
phisticated contemporary creation, typical 
of Lalique’s elegant and very personal art 
Similar to the necklace, but more frivolous 
are the three women’s rings of crvstal glass 
with engraved floral designs. The rings are 
particularly unusual for the attractive col- 
oring of the glass and the delicacy of the 


engraving. JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPs. 


A GIFT OF LACE 


Through the gift of Mrs. Edward S. 
Harkness, the Museum has received three 
pieces of bobbin lace, varving widely in 


period and provenance but each represent- 


FLOUNCE, XIX CENTURY 


familiar characteristics of Milanese lace 
rendered with the most exquisite precision 
[he toile, verv fine and supple, has the firm 
quality resulting from the use of Italian 
thread. It is bordered with the tiniest of 1 
pin-hole edgings typical of the Milanes 


technique, and the ornamental fillings, so 


infinitesimal that in some instances 


is required to give them definit 
clear and distinct. In one respect the prec 
departs from the conventional pattern ol 


Milanese lace, for in this instance the 


worker has chosen, instead of the ground 
usually emploved, the hexagonal twisted 


and braided mesh of Brussels 
On exhibit in January in th 
\ccessions 
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\ n oht Nn 
OO? WM ction 
nec ( he French 
- Ct ( If ¢ the I 
richl | ] I establishing a 
r studied 1 nce which lasted 

I rs in both F1 ( 1 England. In 

ne t tl rt ( 


( S 
} rava he 
lace end dr Wl 
hi habuttonh 
l he f] ) ! ( 10) 


iches lon hows to 
n in i] 1 Th 

how closely upon o 
sion English wor 


mn of the Flemish 
bric Which wa Ss 
model. This piece p 
sesses. the ime fine 
transparency, the 
ame skilled use of the 


outlining cordonnet 


and of the half stitch 


bit I TERRACOTI 


rTRIBUTED TO 


the flowers and ferns familiar to the coun- 
trvsice Ihe 


central moti 


/ 


arrange- 
and ferns 


ment o 


roses, primroses 


set in a ground of picoted brides and sur- 
mounted by bees. butterflic nd dragon 
flies. Framing this design on either side are 


clusters of ferns, primroses, and ¢ 


nterbur\ 


t 


bells. Along the top of the pattern run w 


taria vines and jasmines, and the lower bor- 


ler 1s composed of oak leaves and acorns 
ombined with morning-glories. [The many 
pes of fern which appear in the pattern 
are portrayed with faithful attention to de 
ul. In some cases a leaf is detached in part 
Mrs T | rf ? '. 
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from the pattern to simulate nature, and 


same method is emploved for the but- 


terflies, Whose wings are rendered trans- 
parent by point d’esprit fillings 


belonged to 
Wales, the 


,whoin 1810 married 


id to have 
\ugusta of 
f George I\ 


Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 


Ihe flounce 1s sa 
Princess Charlotte 
daughter « 
later King 
[his however 


of the Belgians princess, 


i while the design of the flounce 
would 


t nearer the middle of 


seem to plac 
the centur\ i close resemblance to 
a flounce of Brussels 
needlepoint owned by 
the Museum of Art 
and Industry in Vien- 
dated 
Lacking 


may this 


na, which ts 
IS50—-1500. 
though it 
romantic and histori 
association, the lace 
merits the greatest in- 
terest entirely on its 
own worth. It marks 
a high point in the 
history of the English 
lace worker and 1s in 
and technique 
anexceptionally beau- 
tiful piece, adding 
notably to the Eng- 
lish lace collection 


| 
FRANCES LITTLI 


BAPTISM OF 


CHRISTI 


MELCHIORRE CAFFA 


AN TTALIAN BRONZE OF 
SEVENTEENTH 


THE 
CENTURY 


The 


recentl\ 


Baptism of Christ by Saint John 


Museum, is an 


purchased by the 
it small 
the third quarter of 


turv (fig. 2 


Itahan bronze group! of 


important 
the seventeenth cen 
In its perfervid religious spirit 


its dramatk rings, its active move 


postt 
ment 
highly 
The 
cause 
which has hi 


and its pictorial naturalism, it 1s 


representative baroque 


sculpture 


is particularly welcome be- 


accession 
it fills a gap in our bronze collection 


therto lacked an important ex- 


1906, pl. 53 
Fund. H. 17 in 


Shown this month in the Room of Recent Acces 


Ie) 
he 


be 
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ample of the baroque period in Italy. The This moving and dramatic event has often 


bronze is of further interest in that it~ been portrayed in the course of Christian 
appears to have been made after a terra- art 

cotta study? (fig. 1), which was recently Created in the time of the Counter Refor 
found in the garret of the Chigi Palace in mation, our bronze version of the subject 
Rome and presented by Premier Mussolini suffused with the deep and ardent religious 
to the Vatican Library spirit that characterized the ecclesiastical 





FIG. 2 [HE BAPTISM OF CHRIST. ITALIAN, THIRD QUARTER OF THE XVII ¢ 


[he Baptism marked the beginning of | sculpture of the period. It differ 
Christ’s public ministry. He had journeved — ways from baptismal groups of the preced 


from Galhlee to the banks of the river ing centuries. [The Christ, who in R 

Jordan, and there He met John, who seeing — sance art was generally represented 

Him cried out: “Behold the Lamb of God most nude, here, because of tl tr I 

which taketh away the sin of the World.’’ | morality of the later period clothed in an 

In the words of the scriptures, Christ suf- ample flowing robe. Formerly He stood 

fered himself to be baptized. A voice from — rather proudly, with only His | 

heaven was then heard, saving: “This is my lowered, but now, in accordance with the new 

beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased.” religious spirit, His whole bod owed 
7H. 19 in. See A. E. Brinckmann, Baro in attitude of me nd HT 

Bozetti, vol. 11, pp. 90-01, pl. 44 [he two figures in the group 
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he m re more 
Ipture xteenth ce I Ih 

re ec gr ] ( Near 
al eth t I ! ne 
\ Wirl raperies ving al hen 
I ! n TT pe 
VI ‘I line 
lhe Bay higl pictorial in cl 
1 { ‘ re | baroc sculy 
re shows the influe of contemporar' 
| } 1p ry example 
el resembles th ( he B ptism oO 
(Chris | Gauid ae Other pic 
' n be noted. kor instance, t! 
bronze show reful different m be 
Ween esh nad dt eres nd betweet lf 
rent ku f draperies. [he mounds on 
Which the Ires nd are composed « 
rock nd tree trunks, and around th 
is are sprigs ohage. Between Chr 
nd the Bapt the flowing waters of thi 
river Jordan are represented 
\ compart m of the DronZe WIL aL 
er! nthe Vatican shows the develop 
fro preliminal ud 1 com 
plete sculp Phere are disting ra 
tions between the two versions ch as 
that in the pose of the figure of Chris 
whose body 1s bowed more completely and 
eracetull the bronze, giving ereatel 
effect of spo neous movemen [he small 
ittendant angel holding the robe of Christ 
he bronze miss rom the terracott 
probably having been broken awa 
he terrac Baptism has recently been 
ttributed to orre Caf] 1035 
1007 a pupil of Ercole Fert 1. According 
to the art historian Filippo Baldinuc¢ 
1624 —-10Q0 i end ¢ his. lite 
modeled small sketches for a large Bap 
lism group, now to be seen in the Church of 
San G2ovann n Vall on the sland « 
Malta, where, incidentally, Cafia was born 
) r br t ns ¢ 
Ie tome Pir inother 
id | he Soviet Governme in Ber in 1928 
urs ppare he finest of these bronzes 
hich differ in minor detatis 
Ozzola, D VII (1926-1927), pp 
Brinckmann earlier published the terr 
( \ » R 1 (1624-108 


Scul red » marble iter the irtist 
leath, the group resembles in many respects 
e\ I rr Ott \dd onal evidence 
Ipporting this tribution ilso comes Irom 
Baldinucci, who records that a model for a 
portrait ol the ( his Pop \lexandet VI 
then existed in the Chigi Palace, whence, as 


we have already noted, comes the terracotta 
good reason theretore 
warrant the attribution of the Vatican 
sculpture to Catta. It may be dated about 
s death. Our bronze 

nd the other more finished expressions of 


n ubyecl DronZ are presum 


THREE CHINESE [VORIES 


' 

[he \ seuml fas latel DECOM Pos 
sessed of thre mall ivor preces! which 
form a trinity i trin which for man 


and is so to the present day. [he figures 
which are about nine inches high, represent 
the two great preaching bodhisattvas, P’u 
Hsien (Samantabhadra) seated on his el 
phant, Wén Shu (MajnyjuSri) seated on his 
lion, and the Buddha himself seated (to be 
in harmony with the other two) onachil 

Chinese beast of good omen with hoots 
and horn or horns. C/’z lin is often trans- 
lated unicorn, asthe animals beara faint fam 
ly resemblance. In later China the central 
figure in this combination is more often 
Kuan Yin than Buddha and the deity is 
more often seated not on a ch’r lin but on a 
hou, another mythical Chinese beast, which 
is Neither a hon nor a unicorn but something 
In between and which some people refer to 
as a blue hon 

In our trinity the central figure is Buddha 
probably Amitabha. Miss Getty refers to 
Wen Shuas the personificat 
ent wisdom 


lon of transcend- 
\s a bodhisattva he is men- 


oned in the Indian sitras but his great 


career was In China, where the Chinese be 


t.-? ni} 
\ nos. 34.20.1-3. Fletcher Fun O34 
hown this month in the Room of Recent Acc 
] \ 
\lice Getty, / ( vorlheri AT RY 
1) QO 
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lieve he made his first appearance in this 
world, in the valley of the Wu-t’al-shan 
The Wu-t’ai-shan means literally ‘‘moun- 
tain of five terraces or peaks” but ts actually 
a whole group of mountains which § sur- 
round a lovely vallev so teeming with re- 
so many pilgrims, so many 


ious activity 


temples and monasteries—that it might 


well be called a kind of Buddhist Rome. The 


manner of Wén Shu’s appearance was this 





\ BUDDHIST TRINITY 


at the proper moment the Buddha caused a 
golden ray to burst from his forehead and 
pierce a jambu tree*® which grew at the base 
of the Wu-t’al-shan. Out of the tree ap- 
peared a lotus, and from the heart of the 
lotus was born the bodhisat; hence he is the 
most favored and worshiped deity in the 
vallev of the Wu-t’al-shan. P’u Hsien is the 
personification of universal kindness. Like 
Wen Shu he is a favorite deity in China and 
Japan and usually appears seated on his 
His oreal 
\ny of various East Indian myrtaceous trees 
} | } 


as the rose apple or the Java plum 


elephant, as one of a trinity. 


shrine is the O-mei-shan in) Szechuan 
hese three deities appear in temple after 
temple and have for hundreds of vear 
his particular set may be dated anywher 
from the late Sung dvynast to the earl 
Ming, and | think in the lone run it will 
prove to come nearer the earlier date thar 
the later. In any case these figures are ex 


amples of the perfection of ivory carvin 


and rank with the best of B ntine worl 


CHINESE LATE SUNG 1O EARLY MING DYNA 


At one time the were complet 
chromed, and a considerable amount. of 


paint (the gold unfortunately sadl 
ored) remains. The head of Wén Shu | 
been lost, which is a pit for the heads of 


the other two are fine, with fac 


appealing sweetness and met 

one rarely sees in Western counts \s for 
the beasts on which thi ride, tl would 
have pleased Carpaccio, for tl 

erately humorous; how w 

how grim the lion, how sportive the ¢ 
lin—a_|ikel steed for contemp!] 
Buddh \ Prit 
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AINT ¢ 


ATHERINE ¢ 


GERMAN, EARLY XVI CED 


ol \lexandria lhe sa 


diminutive princess 


nt is represented as 
a small 
holding 


lom. She 


bes ret 


ind 


standing 
her 


he knightly sword of her martyr 


wheel symbolic ot torture 


ars the voluminous costume of an urban 


wi 

South German woman: a blue dress with 

tight bodice i large red collar, soft leather 

shoes, and an ample golden robe lined with 
{.1 Rogers | OH. 204 
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red hanging from her shoulders. The book 


in her right hand signifies that learning and 


wisdom which enabled her to confound the 
best philosop! | minds of the schools of 
\lexandria and which subsequently made 
her the noble Christian patroness of sci 
ence, philosoph eloquence nd femal 
education 

The statue is a thin relief with much ot 
ts original color and gilding intact. [t prob- 
ably came from the left wing of an ornate 
German altar shrine. Saint Catherine 1s 


l\ 
i profusion of folate Gothic tracery, paired 

Saint Barbara and placed with other 
a central group, in full reliet 


amily. 


commonly found on these polyptvchs amid 
with 
its around 
of the Holy | 

The Late 


Salil 


Gothic sty 


re Soa 
fusion of several artistic trends. Its placid 
devotional aspect recalls the hieratic chat 
acter of mediaeval art, while the freedom 


of the drapery records influence from th 
Itali: 
terns in this drapery 
the | 


upper side 
fol 


around 


three 


furrows 


| he re 


combed 


in Renaissance are 


pat 
n 
tubular 
le 
flourish ot 


concentric 
portions; and 


areas; 


ds the lower midd 


In 
fluttering 


These and other elements of styl 


the sword, a 
creases 
I 1 monuments related 
Hans Leinberger and to 
ire found within 
Lower Franconia to 


are closely matched 11 
to the 
Matthaus Kreniss, 
the wide 


Bavaria. 


school of 
which 
area from 
Thus, 1 
a well-preserved sculpture which probabl 


dates 


vw Museum has obtained 


derives from Lower Bavaria 


ang 


about 1520-1525 


A CYCLADIC STATUETTE 


marble st 


atuette of a Woman shown 


this month in the Room of Recent Acces- 


sions! belongs to a strange class of figures 
See Otto Bramm, Miinchner Jahrbuch der 
; len Kunst, n.s V (1928), pp. 116-189 
See P. M. Halm, Studien zur Suddeutschen 
Plasti I. 11, py 
Acc. no. 34.11 Purchase, Fletcher Fund 
H. 14% .2 CN \cquired with the statu 
tte, and also said to be from Cycladic burials 


re two objects shown in Case D in the Second 
classic: | Room One is a shallow dish of veined 
vhite marble (h. 1 I 2 cn liam. 4 In 

| her a handn ie pot of coarse 
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which appeared in the third millennium 
p.c. in the group of islands in the Aegean 
known as the Cyclades. Aside from three 
smaller examples which have for some time 
been on loan in the Museum, this is the 
first to come into the collection. 

[he figure is long and slender. The head, 
an elongated oval cut off at the top, is 
thrown back on the columnar neck; the nose 





MARBLE STATUETTE, CYCI 


Is a Mere projection, the eves are indicated 

are es 
by shallow incisions.2 The arms are folded 
red ware (h. 2 in. [6 cm lhe fractures of ; 
horizontal attachment and of another projection 
near the bottom seem to indicate that the pot is 
broken from a kern or complex of connected 


vases probably used for holding different kinds of 
offerings (cf. XNanthoudides, ‘“‘Cretan Kernoi,”’ 
fnnual the British S it Athens, no. XII 

2 There are traces of red paint across the top of 
the face and beside the nose; cf. the polychromy 
on the head published by Wolters in Athentsc] 
MV itt 1lun n. Vol XVI (i801 pp 40 fT Red and 
black pa 


nt is occasionally preserved on figures 





across the body, to which they adhere as 
an integral part of it; by a tour de force the 
left upper arm is made shorter than the 
right, to fit the pattern of the crossed arms 
[he legs, with knees lightly flexed, are also 
not treated separately, but conceived in one 
scheme and then cut apart. The back is 
well finished, with a groove for the spinal 
column. Simplified as it is, there is a feeling 


ADK ABOUT 2500 B.¢ 


of life and elasticity in the figure 
lhe Cycladic idols, as these figures are 
called, for the most part crude images but 


with an occasional example, like ours, of 
| rave been found in 


sculptural significance, 
graves contemporary with the Early Mi 
noan period in Crete. Their material—a 


translucent island marble foreign to Cret« 


shows their Cycladic origin; their presence 


in graves rather than in sanctuaries seems 
to point to their being not cult images but 
he dead like the Egyptian 


servants of t 
shawabtis 


Nilsson’s 1eW ror reterences to the vast 
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teau painted a portrait of Jullienne, now in 


the Groult Collection, Paris, and a second 


nown from prints, which shows the 


two friends together in a park, Watteau 
standing with his palette and brushes in his 
hand, Jullienne seated with his violoncello 
Jullienne’s col 

5 


lection it was engraved (in reverse) by | 


the second part of the 
mous “Recueil Julienne,” as it is popu- 
larly called. As an 
Jullienne supplied a biograph 
ical note, the “Abrégé de la vie de Wat- 

u,”” which constitutes one of the chief 


sources ol knowl dat Ol \\ atteau’s life The 
| 
| 


ntroduction to the 


enne 1s a work of art in its own 
right, for most of the plates are beautifully 


eneraved, and there are moreover man\ 


paintings recorded——a heartrending num 
ber —of which the originals are lost 

= af 

Thus the publication of Jullienne 1s of 


prime importance for the study and enjoy 
ment of Watteau. Jullienne must also have 
been important to Watteau during the 
irtist’s lifetime, and not only as a patron 


t also as a friend who 


who bought pictures bt 
owned them. In the biographies much has 
been made, and rightly, of the influence on 
oreat Rubens cycle of Marie 


de Médicis’s paintings in the Palais du Lux- 
to which Watteau’s relationship 
with Claude Audran, the superintendent, 
save him access. One reads also of the grea 
collection of Venetian drawings which the 
ve studied devouringl\ 
{uring his residence in the Crozat mansion, 

I had seen the 
Concert bv 


Rubens, the 


several paintings by Titian, 


Cnorgione, an 


and of the certainty that he borrowed mo 
tives from Annibale Carracci. Little has 
" 


been said, however, of the Jullienne Collec- 


yn, Which he surely knew well and which 


n addition to the forty paintings by him 
self already mentioned, included works b' 


Rembrandt, Rubens, Terborch, Metsu 
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Wouwermans, Correggio, and Claude Lor- 
the 
sale of pictures from Julhenne’s estate in 


rain. [hese appear in the catalogue of 


1707 


in the collection only eight paintings by 


Watteau 


disposed of during the owner’s lifetime 


lhe other thirty-two had 


\t the time of the sale there remained 


been 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM 


grant that Boucher ts not, strictl\ 
a follower of Watteau. The 
tirely to Watteau such lesser delights as tl 
paintings of Pater, Lancret Ir 
afford. Nearer our own time ts Renoir 
returned to the old tradition 


1o¢ ynard 
who 
his sensuous 


opulent art owing who knows how much to 





LE MEZZ}t 


TIN 


BY ANTOINE WATTEAU. DETAIL OF THE HEAD 
Some twenty Vears before his death in 1760 the eddving compositions and joyous spit 
Jullienne had sold six Watteaus to Fred of Fragonard. Fortunately there are fin 
erick the Great of Prussia, and about the examples of Renoir to be found in the Mu 
vear 1765 Le Mezzetin went to Catherine seum, and doubtless in the cour f time 
the Great of Russia for the sum of 7o8 — there will be fétes galantes and fétes chan 
livres 1 sou. Thus in the course of events pétres by the several eighteenth-centur 
our picture came into the collection of the French exponents of such 1 pal 
Hermitage,’ where remained until 1931 ticularly gra meanwl to have | 
Until now Watteau and the stvle created — the foundation with an important and be: 
by his genius have been almost totally with tiful work by Watteau him 
out representation among the Museum’s In connection with the ; e col 
paintings—indeed utterly omitted if we lections to which the Mu Watt 
i formerly belonged enough has been said t 
O. 150 n catalogues of tn ermitage | A 
he entries iateas S ose 7 ight aa ie the abi a0 ese debe 
purchase was directly from Jullienne and errone wl 1th rl Ms , 
ously give 1765 as the date of the ion tur Hi Vorked Il I l A 
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) I CT 1 when tine p 

re ¢ I reign pl ‘ 
vi hv Fr eurs. [he relaxed 
I | XIN ne g r time 
e R furnished a brief span of 

rs when ar ly was comparative 

I] bie | ] ( I nN Keqd | turnil 
from r e to rococo, atlording the 
perfect moment for the development of a 
eCnius nd there } ra jiclu, Was \ il 
( ne ve IS WhO CO ld weld new stvit 
f the old elements. A distinguished 

fern critic scarcely exaggerates Wat 

i's Importal when he writes of L’Em 
pDarquement pr r ( there H sn STCTPIeEce 
for rococo what Versailles 1s for the age ot 
Louis XI1V—a work of art tl epitomis¢ 

ts period 

lhe Regency introduced a lighter styl 


n all the arts. Grandeur and pedantry gave 


way by rapid stages to grace and charm. In 


irniture the carved central shell or othe 
ornament begins to sport to one side, con 
trarv to the severe old canon of svmmetnr 


The aim of baroque is to impress and to 
stun the beholder, the aim of rococo to sur- 
prise him into delight.”7 Watteau’s figures 
as for instance our Mezzetin, are apt to 
lean off center like the central ornament in 
the carvings. But the law of gravitation 1s 


lelicately studied as in the dancers b\ 





as ¢ 


Degas. Always there 1s a hand or a foot ex- 


tended to the exact distance and at the ex- 
act angle required for stability, while some- 
where away off in the picture perfect sat 

faction 1s found in a balancing figure or 


group. It is all part of Watteau’s measured 
surprise, a surprise Which was more sharpl 
felt, no doubt, by connoisseurs in his own 
time, who wer istomed to the grandiose 
togaed figures of Charles Le Brun and the 


classic dales of Poussin. Gillot had intro- 


duced a gay new personnel from the Com- 


media dell’ arte, but since his work lacked 
distinction of design and execution this 1n- 
novation would have led nowhere. It was 


for Watteau to supply the distinction, the 


Paul Cohen-Portheim, 7he Spirit of Fray 
translated by Alan Harris, p. 65. New York 
1933 

Osbert S in / hy } edited 

\ lurber r Il, p. 2. Oxford, 10 


jualitv. It was for Watteau to invent the 


; 


melancholy enchantment of landscapes 
tamed by the art of man but sinking alread\ 
nto incipient decay, and it was for Wat 


teau to people his landscapes not only with 


Gillot’s strolling plavers but also with tvpes 
of humanity entirely new to art—the alert, 
elegant beaux, the dainty vet sturdy ladies 
j 


t 


so up to date in their dress, so seductive vet 
so delicately reluctant. It was for the in- 
comparable Watteau to set all these charm- 
Ing creatures in motion with the sprightly 
decorum of a minuet by Couperin com- 
posed in a minor key. In the Museum’s 
Watteau the agitated song of Mezzetin 
finds a response 1n the restless leaves and 
branches; even the moldering statue in the 
glade turns away her head as though lost in 
an abstracted dream 

But this gallant fellow Mezzetin, in his 
striped costume singing so amorously and 
strumming his guitar, who 1s he? In the 
present age the question can perhaps be 
answered best by voung people of all ages 

| 


~*~ 


who love the clowns at the circus, and 
peasants who shout with laughter over the 
traveling plavers at French country fairs 
lhe children who watch breathlessly the 
antics of the marionettes in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens could explain best of all, if 
they cared to, for the marionette shows are 
closely akin to the Italian Commedia dell 
irte of Watteau’s time. Some of the plavers 
in the Commedia even wore masks, for the 
characters on both stages, the little and the 


big are eeneralized essen 


tl | types ol hu 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies everyone in Paris, and in the pro- 
vincial cities and villages too, was on inti- 
mate terms with Harlequin, Scaramouche, 
Gilles, Columbine, Silvia, Flaminia, Mezze- 
tin, the Doctor, and the rest of the crew. 
Queer capricious creatures they were, these 
oddly garbed folk, but one came to know 
their various humors—their good qualities 
and their endearing weaknesses as well 
One could almost foretell how each would 
behave in any unexpected predicament. 
Then too one came to look forward to their 
naughty ways, for the Italian plavers were 
often far from being refined in their panto- 


mimes, and after 1068 when at last they be- 
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gan to use the French language it was found 


that their lines were quite as bawdy as one 


had supposed. There was an air of wanton 
gavety and spontaneity about the entire 
performance. The lines were seldom written 
down, the only guide the plavers had being 
a brief scenario nailed against the wall be- 
hind the scenes. There was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for improvisation and surprise. The 
classic Companies sometimes used the full- 
fledged plavs by Gherardi or somewhat 
later the scenarios of Carlo Gozzi and 
Goldont. But plavers in the ordinary 
troupes, especially in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not only improvised lines but also 
made free use of individual lazzg (“‘gags”’ 
and livened up the show from time to time 
with acrobatic feats. 

Phe Itahan players had been invited to 
Paris by Catherine de’ Medici and later by 
Henry II], but in both instances they were 
expelled by Parliament. For many vears in 
the latter part of Louis XIV’s reign a troupe 
specially chosen by the Duke of Modena 
was playing in Paris under royal patronage. 
They carefully obeved the official prohibi- 
tion of lewd lines and indecent gestures, but 
on May 12, 1097, made the fatal mistake of 
performing La Finta Matrigna (“The False 
Stepmother’’), a play which poked fun at 
the prudery of Madame de Maintenon. The 
following day the king ordered the theater 
permanently closed, and no performances 
were permitted within thirty leagues of 
Paris.’ The Italian Comedy did not appear 
again in Paris until nineteen vears later. 

The character Mezzetino or Mezzetin 
meaning half measure), came into existence 
in the sixteenth century, being vaguel\ 
based on the earlier Brighella and Scapino 
Like them he was a trusted valet and 
cicerone, a sort of homme de confiance 
but less quarrelsome and rapacious than 
Brighella, less timorous and pilfering and 
mercurial than Scapino. A print by Callot 
shows Mezzetin, wearing full trousers and 
tunic and a monstrous plumed hat, dancing 
to the music of his own lute. Like his for- 
bears Mezzetin always wore a livery with 
stripes running up and down—as many 

‘Pierre Louis Duchartre, The Italian ( 
translated by R. |. Weaver, pp. 100 ff. Londor 


1Q2Q 


valets and butlers wear striped vests to 
this day. Angelo Constantini, a member of 
the troupe in Louis XIV’s time, based his 
more developed Mezzetin on earlier Italian 
and French versions. The valet became a 
susceptible, self-assured, and inconstant 
lover who was often deceived by his own 
wife and sweethearts. He was ubiquitous 
and a good musician. As a servant he was 
in general blindly devoted, but sometimes 





PORTRAIT OF CONSTANTINI AS MEZZETIN 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY P. VERMI LE? 


AFTER A PAINTING BY F. DI Ré 


betraved his master for a bribe. His costum: 


was of red and white striped silk 

\tter time Con intini becan hor 
oughl lentified with the popular I 
ter he had cr ted th even | n 
came to be known simply as Mezzetin. A 
portrait of him in this role, engt | 
16094 by P. Vermeulen after a painting b 


F. de Troy, shows a somewhat chubby mart 
with a small upturned nose. A superb draw 
ing in red chalk by Watteau, formerly in 


the Defer-Dumesnil Collection,'® also shows 


an actor in the costume of Mezzetin. On the 
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DI AIL OF MARBLE BI I 


COBONI 


ve recognized Mezzetin and too easil\ 
ssumed Constantini. It is on this evidence 
presumably tl the Museum’s painting Le 
Mezzetin has been designated a portrait of 
Constantin the Century of Progress 
talogue of 1934 and elsewhere, for the 
same actor is seen in the painting as in the 


drawing he possibility of these portraits’ 


yased in either case upon some 


drawing of Constantini found in Gillot’s 


workshop is not only precluded by the evi- 





dence of Vermeulen’s print but also by the 


first-hand look of the portraits themselves 
Ihe facts of the case make it clear that 


W atteau could never have drawn or painted 


first came to Paris in 1702, five vears after 


the banishment of the Italian plavers, and 


vears of life that still re- 
ned for him coincided almost exactly 
with the time during which Constantini 
Saxon prison for making 
Constantin ulti 
mately returned to Paris seven yea 

Ihe Museum’s Le even mor 
than the Wa 


aportral 


Vezzetin 
tteau drawing, has the look of 
What splendid muscular 
legs underly the pearly stockings! What 
virility and strength and weight there are in 


and neck! The face for all 
ts Momentary expression of amorous Vearn- 
ing is that of an athlete—or, better, a circus 


aman who can look out for him 


self in any sort of situation. His hands art 
Strong and clever even his ear betokens 
Vil il I 

Since this lusty fellow is clearly som 


one in particular and can no longer bs 


claimed for Constantini, who can he ber It 


he is to be found it must be among thi 
plavers in the Italian troupe which the duc 
d'Orléans promptly brought to Paris after 
the death of Louis XIV. The new company 
opened its run with the comedy L’ Heureuse 
Surprise, on the evening of May 18, 1716 
in the theater of the Palais Roval 
gent himself being present with the du- 
chesse de Berry. The chef de trou pe was Luig 
Riccoboni of Modena 


was Mezzetin. He was a serious actor, de- 


Whose tavorite ro 


voted to the Commedia dell’ arte, and later 


{ 


in his lite did much to raise 


\ writer of the time lett us the fo 


ts eeneral Lone 


ing note on Riccoboni’s personal appear- 
ance: Jatlle avantageuse, et serail assez bien 
fait s'il n’ était pas un peu enselle “A good 
figure, and would be well enough set up if he 
Ihe descrip- 
tion is not too inept for the Museum’s Mez- 


Riccoboni 


weren't a bit sway-backed”’ 


zetin. A marble bust showing 
| bears a striking resemblance 
Mezzetin, aquiline nose and all 


comed\ 


ater in life 
to our 

Watteau’s paintings of the 
whether the Italian or the French, never 
depict actual scenes on the stage. The ac- 


tors are set in a park among the trees and 


Quoted by Dacier and \ flar 
) | p. OO 

Illustrated Luigi Rasi, | Con | I 
ol. Il, p so. Florence 0 
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statues, and as a rule the tvpes are gener- 
alized and dandified. Le Mezzetin is ex- 
ceptional. Exceptional also and extraordi- 
narily interesting is the brilliant little torch- 
lit scene entitled Love in the Italian The- 
ater in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Ber- 
lin Here we see portraved all twelve mem- 
from 
figure 


bers of the troupe in an episod 
L’Heureuse Surprise. The third 
from the right is Mezzetin, played by Ric- 


coboni, as the program testifies. For the 
fourth time we see the face now become 
familiar through the Museum’s Mezzetin, 
Watteau’s red-chalk drawing, and the mar- 
Mezzetin’s costume in the Berlin 
painting as in the Museum’s is made with 


ble bust 


the dainty 
sik which Riccoboni is said to have pre- 
ferred to Constantini’s cruder red and 
and green. 

Phe tonality of our picture as a whole ts 


pink, blue, and white striped 


white or red, white, 
silvery. The figure with its delicate suit and 
silken grav stockings is enlivened by rose- 
pink beret, mantle, and rosettes. The green 
foliage of the park tends toward gray, and 
the stone of the bench, pilaster, and statue, 
though expressing the beginnings of Time's 
melanchols is still cool in color. 
[he condition of the paint is exceptionally 
fine, though close examination of the pig- 
ment in the brown shadows at the right of 
the singer reveals broad cracks similar to 
those to which bitumen 1s subject. These 
are doubtless due to Watteau’s hasty prac- 


ravages 


tice of charging his brush with thick oil and 
giving it litthe chance to drv, a practice 
which two of his biographer friends, Caylus 
and Gersaint, deplored. Even within thei 
lifetime many of Watteau’s paintings had 
perished trom this cause. 

Most of Watteau’s paintings disappoint 
the passion of the art historian for chro- 
nologizing, for few of his works can be defi- 
nitely dated. Nevertheless there is evidence 
enough for an early, a middle, and a late 
style. Most of his important works must 
however be lumped in the middle period 
The hun- 
dreds of paintings and decorations recorded 
in the Recueil Jullienne must all have been 


which, alas, was short enough. 


4 Dacier and Vuaflart, of. cit., vol. 1, p. 66 


Claude Phillips, The Portfolio, no. 18 (June 


accomplished between 1702, when he came 


to Paris, and 1721, when he died in 
thirtv-seventh vear. The earliest paintings 
in which we seem to recognize the tru 
Watteau are the single figure of A Savovard 
with His Marmot in the Hermitage and its 
lost pendant, The Spinner. These are fol 
lowed somewhat later by the Louvre’s pau 





MEZZETIN FROM WATII 


LOVE IN THE ITALIAN THEATER 


of single figures, L’Indifférent and La 
Finette, brillant and delightful little can 
vases built up with Vivacious compl 

tion of satiny high lights. Also early are the 


military scenes, one at least of which ts 


known to have been finished by 1712. [The 


next important fixed point five years 
later, a long time in a life so short. This 
brings ustothe vear1717, when L’ Embarque 
ment pour Cytheére, now in the Louvre, was 
painted. In this great work the figure of 
each lady, even down to thi ind 
most distant of them, is perfect! 
and articulated and equipped witl n 
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sponding let 

MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting 
of Trustees, held December 17, 1934, the 
following persons, having qualified, wer 
elected: FELLow IN Perperurty, Louis | 
Boury; FeLLows For Lire, Harold W. 
Bell, Mrs. Robert C. Booth, Mrs. Elia: 
Kempner, Ernst Rosenfeld. ANNUAL Mem 


BERS Were elected to the number of thirteen 


VISIT OF THE NEW YorkK PRINCIPAI 
\ssociATION. On Thursday, December 6 
members of the New York Principals Asso- 
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ris moothl nd el painted 

till with something of the = earhier 

lhe hands with their marvelous! 

A pre ( I ( 1d nervousness are 
most like the hands of th tarist in Le 
Concert en tamiulle or Sous un habit cde 


Vic M7euin called Gilles and HH S Family 
ce Collection), which must have 
been painted in 1718 during Watteau’s 


to the Sirois family, who are here por- 


1 Mezzetin however, and so captivat- 
ing to the imagination, such precise con 
derations of dating may well seem pedan 
and irrelevant. For Watteau, “‘libertin 
d’esprit, mais sage de moeurs,” as Cavlus 
declared him, hfe was a fragrant tlower 


which must soon fade. His art is like that 


wer, exquisitely perfect and balanced, 
fragile and fresh, its loveliness solidly 
rooted in the actuality. of the good tert 


HARRY B. WEHLI 


ion met for dinner at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Addresses were made bi 
representatives of the Association, the Mu 
seum, and the public schools, and afterward 
» visited the mediaeval and Renais 


THI (GUIDE TO THE COLLECTIONS PARI 
11,1 announced in the last number of the 
BuLLetin, has now been published and ts 
on sale at the Information Desk or by mail 
Covering the fields of European and Amer 
ican art, Part II of the Guide describes th 
collections of Mediaeval Art, Renaissance: 
ind Modern Art, Paintings, Prints, Arms 
and Armor, and the American Wing 


/ rica [7 New York 1934 Svo 
., 154 Py 10 plar 141 halitone ilustrations 
Bound in paper. Price 50 cents 
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Books IN Memory oF JOSEPH BRECK. 
Harold W. Bell has made a splendid gift to 
the Museum of one hundred and eighty-six 
volumes on subjects relating to the art 
represe nted in The Cloisters [hese books 
are given in memory of Joseph Breck, late 
Curator of the Department of Decorative 
Arts and Director of The Cloisters. They 
will be accessioned and catalogued in the 
Museum Library 
and transferred to 
The Cloisters when 
the new building ts 


erected 


Srory Hours For 
CRIPPLED CHIL- 
The Museum 
has received from 
Mrs. Lewis Cass 


DREN 


Ledyard a generous 
gift of S250 to defray 
the cost of the trans- 
portation of crippled 
children to the Mu- 
seum, this being a 
continuation of the 
fits of money for- 
meriy received from 
Mr. Ledvard for the 
same purpose 

This thoughtful 
gilt will make possi- 


HEAD OI 
BY GLEB DERUJINSKY 


ble for helpless crip- 
pled children’ two 
visits to the Museum —one in the spring and 
one in the autumn of 1935. The children will 
be called for in comfortable automobiles. At 
the Museum thev will be told a story bi 
Mrs. Barratt, the two subjects selected be- 
Ing The Story of the Minotaur and A Great 
Revenge, which relates the history of the 
spectacular Hat-shepsit. After the story 
the children will be taken in wheel chairs to 
see in the galleries objects illustrating the 
tale that has been told. 


lomsB Ficures. The 
Eastern Art has re- 
cently acquired through the kindness of 
Mrs. Edward S. Harkness a set of six charm- 
ing tomb figures in the style of the Wei 
dynasty. The figures all represent slendet 


\ Girt OF CHINES] 


Department of Far 





female attendants, two of whom are hold- 
ing lutes, two drums, and two what appear 
to be offerings “of some sort, probably a 


the other 


series of cakes piled one 


upon 
suggesting pagodas. The figures are pret 
tily painted in orange 


green, and aubergine 


with touches of black on the hair and shoes 
lhe wealthier Chinese placed in the tombs 
otf their dead great quantities of pottery 

hgures sometimes 

ncluding whole pal 
ces and regiments 
of horsemen and in 
fantryv as well a 
troupes of dancing 
and singing girls, so 
that the dead might 
not lack in that 
shadowy world the 


things the had en 


lI Museum bi 
Mr: | lias Kempner 


to the 


and re - exhibited 
AN ARTIST 
this month in tl 
Room of Recent A 
cessions. Most of them ar plain blown el 
of the Roman Imperial period, presentin: 
rich var shapes | lor | id 
tion there resome exampt low! in I 
nd some decorated wit} read lw ! 
( river sp mens m t | t 
echnnie ( \r: Nk \ ] t t 
hirteen Cl rv A.p. A pal ' 
estin DICE 5S a Six ded { tvp 
u lly found in Pal rol 
the ourthn ct iy 42D r \ 
S imen s class G. M.A 
A SCULI RE I DERU]I lhe M 
scum has recently pu ed t 
Head of » Artist! by Gleb Derujin 
\ ' { M ort d 
Shown i he R 
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\mer Iptor. It 1 sculpture and the miscellaneous decorative 

represt A rts of that period have been shown to- 
A | 1e] rad n ether, but was believed that sculpture, 

I he portr modeled — especially, would gain if shown separatel 

the manner free sketch and success- without the various distracting influences 

I ot other uh ol mater il 

riginal cl It i Skullful and sympa Minor changes in other galleries have also 

eX 1 likeness of tron been made. C 18, for instance, which previ- 

personalit ously included) mediaeval ivories and 
Derujinsky w born in Rus n 1888 bronzes, 1s now limited to sculptures, med 
He began | rtistic training in Petro- als, and plaquettes in bronze from the 
I he S | r the k1 ragems Renaissance through the eighteenth cen- 





| | 1 , 
f Art and continued in Paris, where ht turv. Another change which should be 
worked under Injalbert and Verlet. In 1919 noted is the concentration in L 3 of a nu- 


result of the Russian Revolution, he cleus of French Renaissance furniture. 


me to the United States, and he has since Ihese and various other changes not 1m- 
i 1 
become an American citizen. He is an Asso- — portant enough to 





National Academy of Design resulted from the de t sey 
ars material previously falling within the scope 


of the Department of Decorative Arts and 





NI IN ALLATION: A MEDIAEVAL GAIL now divided between the Departments ol 
LERY. Selected mediaeval ceramics, metal- Mediaeval Art and of Renaissance and 
work, textiles, leatherwork, and other ob Modern Art Py 

cts of the minor arts (exclusive of those PAINTINGS GALLERIES. [The crowding ot 
1 the Morgan Wing), so called because of — the paintings of the Spanish school has 

eir small scal I e recentlh been placed necess ed rearrangements which have 

Gallery C 20. The present arrangement, — affected four of the northwest galleries. As 
Which brings into closer harmony the col the Govas and E] Grecos of the Havemever 
lections of mediaeval art in tthe Museum, is — bequest seriously taxed the space of Gal- 
discussed in the new Guide to the Collec- lery C 29, which was further crowded by 

ns, Part IT, pages 2 {8. The visitor in this summer’s addition of the Holy Family 
terested in the mediaeval period will be re- | by Ribera, the Spanish paintings have now 
lieved to find that it is no longer necessar been hung tn the larger and more suitable 

» visit four wings of the Muset to se room, C 28. The Dutch and Flemish paint- 
hese related materials. Althou weak- ings formerly occupying Galleries C 27 and 
nesses Indicating needs to be filled by future CC 28 have been rearranged in C 27. On the 
icquisitions now appear, the strength of the other side of the Spanish gallerv is a new 
collection of mediaeval minor arts 1s more Italian gallery, C 29, housing works of the 
evident than it was former] eam fe Gs eighteenth century, thus making the [Italian 


RENAISSANCE GALLERII lhe Depart sequence more logical than it was when 


ment of Renaissance and Modern Art has — these Italian works were placed in the side 
withdrawn its material from Gallery C 20, © gallery. The walls of the gallery of minia- 
thereby necessitating certain changes in © tures, C 31 A, where the Italian eighteenth 
other galleries, principally C 21 and C 22. — century paintings have been until now, will 
[hese two galleries have been completel again show eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
reinstalled and repainted, it 1s hoped to the century water colors. In connection with 
advantage of the material displayed. C 21 — the adjoining room, C 31 B, a pleasant Iit- 
now becomes a gallery chiefly of Renais- tle bypath among drawings and miniatures 
sance furniture and tapestries with occa- gives amomentary respite from the chrono 


sional examples of sculpture. C 22 1s wholl logical march through the history of paint- 
devoted to Renaissance scul 


me and terracotta. Hitherto Renaissance: 1M | 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


NOVEMBER O TO DECEMBER 1, 1Q 34 


EGYPTIAN \MERICAN WIN 
Gills f Harris 1D) ( lf and H Duns mhe ¢ f Woodwork nd irniture. G1 ve 
ae urd S. Hark) in memory {lhert M VUvers 2 remo? | GM Pras 
L yt! | My finbr Lansy | {hey > 
1) ie 2 
PAINTIN¢ 
NEAR EASTERN Miniatures, American, Purcha eee 
\} SIE} 
-Kdmund H. Abraham 1 flan Burroug!) ' 
Gift ef Harris D. ¢ ind H. Dus ro 4 dmund | y | q 
Paintings, American, French, Italian, Pu 
{ / 1 { Murr 
FAR | uy {la ul 


Sculpture, Chinese, Gift of Mrs. Edward 8. Har — P 
r H IBE 


ness (O 





Books, Gifts of t/ lmtericar | ’ 
a } } 
14 itil kdu did ti uae? i? ; 5 
RENAISSANCE AND MopERN ] Holliston M F Mirct 
Laces, Danish, Flemish, French, Italian, B ‘ erage ee he Page ‘euiits ; 
ae ] (60), Samuel Dutt Mc ( Vessrs. | ) 
ues {una fhalmann (16 
{ task ds 
Medals, Plaques, etc American, Gift the S H . 3 , , ; , 
‘ety of Medalists (2 Photographs, Gi/t Lee Lawrte (4), Elte Nad 
citiy CUULTSIS Va 4 if 
Sculpture, American, Purcha \ man (2), Mi = 
) Ca giIONn I 
Fextiles, French, Purcha I 


Woodwork and Furniture, American, Gi/f Wr Museum Fite 
Robert HW. de For I \ | 


MUSEUM EVENTS: FOR MEMBERS 


JANUARY 14 TO FEBRUARY 15, 1935 


14 Color in Far Eastern Art Miss Corne Classroom Kk 
[he Archaic ‘Apollo Miss Miller Galleries 2 p.m 
Color in Decoration Miss Cornel Classroom kK p.m 
18 Devotional Painting in Florence and Bruges. Miss Abbot Galleries il am 


IQ \rt of the Middle Ages (Older ( hildren) Miss Freeman Classroom ( m15 am 





Story Hour (Younger Children Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt Classroom B oO:15 a.m 
2 Color in Wall Treatments. Mrs. [Thompson Classroom Kk lam 

Greek Sculpture of the \ ¢ entury Miss Miller Galleries 

Color in Italian Decorative Design Miss Cornell Classroom Kk | 


25 New Interests in Italian Painting. Miss Abbot Galleries 
206 Art of the Middle Ages (Old 

Story Hour (Younger Children). Mary Gould Davis Classroom B Ol15 
28 Color in Near Eastern Art Miss Cornell Classroom Kk 

Greek Vase Painters Miss M I] 

Color Suggestions from XVI and XVII Century Decorati 


er Children Miss Freeman Classroom ¢ 10°15 


Design Mrs. Thompson Classroom Kk 5 | 
i UARY 

I Traditional Art in Bruges Miss Abbot Galleries 1am 

2 \rt of the Middle Ages (Older Children Miss Freeman Classroom ( 15 
Story Hour (Younger Children Eleanor W. Foster Classroom | 5 

{ Color in Floor Coverings. Mrs. | hompson Classroom Kk 
Greek Costume and Jewelry Miss Miller (salleries 2 
Color in French Decorative Design Miss Cornel Classroom Kk 


8 End of the XV Century in Florentine Art Miss Abbot Galleries 
) Art of the Middle Ages (Older Children Miss Freeman Classroom ¢ 


Story Hour (Younger Children). Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt Classroom b 10215 
11 Color in lapestries Miss Cornell Classroon 
\merican Interiors: Provincial Style Miss Bradish G ries 
21 
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ym X LEX ( ry D 
( \y r Miss D ( roon \ 
\\ \ ( r ( Miss Free ( ssroom ¢ 
' r r ( Marv Go Davi ( sroon 
rior S Miss | (5 ere 
MUSEUM EVENTS: FOR THE PUBLIC 
5 | ey I Nir ‘ r ( ri 
I he \ 1 \\ Dunc ( ries 
} 1 ( For \ ( rn ( Ssroo iN 
1) | y \r \I I Ir.Gr ( eries 
( ‘g ; Mi \ Galleries 
\ \r Europe (M 
‘ 1] Lecture H 
() ( Far | 1) ( eri 
Per \\ 1) ( (y eTies 
\ re Muse | Li re H 
( R Mr. Ellio OR 
ry H Mrs. Roswell | rr | re H 
|} I hir G of ( ries Miss Free Galleries 
lerc he Fo Empir Mi Vi I Galleries 
lhe Ar lapestr Other | I ns of Ron 
IR ee Le re H 
S| Concert 1) M ( | I Entr H 
Story Hour Mrs. Roswell | Le re H 
| | hirtee Greate Cr Miss | ( eric 
sof Des ( iT Miss Corne ( ocr 4 
Mi De 
re Charles He I Le re H 
} ‘ ( r Vi ( , ( ssroom k 
: \y ri Miss } ( eries 
M | res (\ I re H 
( ¢ | F 1eT \\i \l I (ys eries 
Elen Desi 1 ry Miss Corne ( Ssré kK 
Radio | Mr. | WNY¢' 
Scl f \rmorer Mr. Gr Galleries 
lhe | ( Miss Freemar ( eries 
lhe Fir G ( t Mathews Le re lost 
Hudr ecture H 
24 Pin Classical ¢ tion. Mr. St ( ries 
Painting in India Miss Dur Galleries 
Motion Pi res (Museum Filn Lecture Hall 
tadio Tall Mr. I rf WEAT 
( Radio Talk Mr. I rf WOR 
Story Hour Mary Gould Davis Lecture H 
XIV Century Gothic Art M Du Galleries 
Amer Silver. Miss Bradis Galleries 
kar ve Archite ure in Egy | OW Lecture Ha 
nphony ¢ cert David Mannes, Cond I Entrance H 
Story Hour. Mary Gould Davis Lecture Ha 
XIV Century Gothic Art Miss Duncan C ries 
Color in Fabrics (Gillender Lecture Léon Chaste Classroom kK 
) Painting Methods: a Demonstratio I] (Gillender 
| ture Charl Hopkinson Le re H 
20 Elements of Color: Color Relations Miss Cornell Classroom K 
lhe Mediae Co tior Miss Freeman Galleries 
é ( re e Mair { Miss Miller Galleries 
Elements of Design: Tone and Texture. Miss Cornell Classroom K 
fournament and Hunting Equipment Mr. Grancsay Galleries 
kur ean Decorative Arts Mr ebber (; eries 
he 11] Century Cathedr of kr e (Mathews Le 
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JANUARY 
| lhe Collection of Paintings. Miss Abbot Galleries n 
XVIII Century Furniture: Louis XV Styk Miss Bradish Galleries 2 
Motion Pictures (Museum Films Lecture Ha 2:30 p.n 
FEBRLA Y 
2 Radio lalk Mr. Elliott WOR 27330 p.m 
Story Hour. Eleanor W. Foster Lecture Ha 1:45 p.m 
Realism in Late Gothic Art. Miss Freemar Galleries 2 p.m 
Greek Gravestones Mrs. Fansler Galleries 2 p.m 
Petra and the Ancient Caravan Routes. Mary Hamiltor 
Swindler Lecture Ha {pn 
; Story Hour. Eleanor W. Foster Lecture Ha 1:45 p.n 
Realism in Late Gothic Art Miss Freeman Galleries 2 p.n 
Elements of Design: Color Relations. Miss Cornell Classroom k 5 | 


[he Romantic Revival in Architecture and Decoration 
during the Mid-X1X Century Everett V. Meeks Lecture Ha 1 | 





5 tlements of Color: Color Distribution. Miss Cornell Classroom kK 
lhe Oriental Collection: Near East. Miss Duncar Galleries 
Motion Pictures (Yale Film Lecture H 
lhe Beginnings of Greek Art. Miss Miller Galleries { 
Elements of Design: Unity in Design. Miss Corns Classroom kK {p.m 
Radio Talk. Mr. Elliott WNYC 5:30 | 
6 Historical Kuropean Harnesses. Mr. Grancsay Galleries 
Spanish Paintings (Rearrangement Mrs. Fansler Galleries 2 
Later Cathedrals of France (Mathews Lecture sep 
Hudnut Lecture H + | 
7 [he Egyptian Collection. Miss Miller Galleries 11 a.m 
XVIII Century Furniture: Louis XVI Style. Miss Bradish Galleries 2 n 
Motion Pictures (Museum Films Lecture H 230 p.n 
Coordination of Design and Color. Miss Cornel Classroom k {pn 
0 Radio Talk. Mr. Elliott WOR 2:30 p.n 
Story Hour. Mrs. Roswell | Barratt Lecture H $5 p.m 
Saints and Heroes in Italian Painting. Miss Abbot Galleries 2 p.m. 
Statues of Hat-shepstt from Deirel Bahri. Miss Miller Galleries 2 p.m 
lhe Evolution of Sepulchral Sculpture. Erwin Panofsky Lecture Hall } p.m 
10 Story Hour. Mrs. Roswell F. Barratt Lecture Hall 1:45 p.m 
Saints and Heroes in Italian Painting. Miss Abbot Galleries 2 p.m 
Color in Tapestries (Gillender Lecture Lorentz Kleiser Classroom Kk ; p.m 
Contemporary American Design (Gillender Lecture 
Richard F. Bach Lecture H {p.m 
13 Oriental Arms and Armor. Mr. Grancsay Galleries 
he Mediaeval Collection Mr. Harris Galleries 2 
lhe Cathedrals of England (Mathews Lecture oseph 
Hudnut ecture H 1 | 
14 -uropean Decorative Arts. Mr. Webber Ga 
Queen Anne and Chippendale Furniture. Miss Bradish Ga 





Motion Pictures (Museum Films) Lect 
Material and Workmanship Miss Cornel Classroom Kk 1 | 
alk Mr. Elliott WOR 12°40: 1 


1O Radio 


nN 


Whistler Centenary (Prints 
Egyptian \cquisitions, 1933-1934 Third Egyptian Room 


ad 

| 
Story H 
lhe Italian Renaissance Palace 
Chinese Pottery Miss Duncan 
| 


) 








M. Riefstahl 
17 Story Hour. Mary Gould Davis 
[he Italian Renaissance Palace. Miss 
Elements of Design: Color Distribution 
\ Demonstration in Lithography (( 
( ‘harles \ heeler | OW ke 


EXHIBITIONS 


Japanese Costume: NO Robes and Gallery 
Buddhist Vestments 


our. Mary Gould Davis Lecture H 45 p.l 


ersian Miniatures under the Magnifying Glass 


Galleries K 3 
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Study Roon FRANCES | i PRIVILEGES AND PERMITS 
(.urat SEPH LX . For ecial privileges extended t teache | and 
rator | H RA tudents at the Muse id at The ¢ ters. and for 
t nd | j 
Curat Harry B. Wen ise of the Librar classr ON ind lending 
Wi am M. I\ lectior ee special leafle 
| : 1s 7 j 
r, Curator VV. GR 4 Kequest rr perm to co I " houl 
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| \t the 32d Street entrance to tf! main b ling. (Ques- 











DER GREED : , : ee: 
' By ' | , ns answered; tees received; ci es and tecture co ng 
HW ; iE 1 : ket ng, and guidance arranged for; and directions given 
| ( ey H 4 [he Museum handbooks, colorprints, 4 tograp and 
oll 1dins ONRAD HEW I : ' ' 
tcards ar yl re. See special leaflet 
FR x |. Dunp | cara ire Id here e¢ pech: i 
MEM HII CAFETERIA 
, day In the basement of the main building. Open for luncheon 
: “A “, W contrit ind ernoon tea daily, except Sunda ind Christma 
bi PERPE Y, who contr I “ C r s and Is brit P nche — lated 
Ow r lk ho contribute 1.000 F ‘ 
J, FOR LIFE, W n : notification ven in advance 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay annuall 250 
hE VSHIP MEMBERS, who pay annuall on TELEPHONES 
NG MEMBERS, who pay annuall 2 The Museum number is Rhinelander 4-760 The Cl 
ANNUAL MemBersS, who pay annuall 10 ters branch of the Museum, Washington Height 2735 
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